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THE PIVOTAL POINT IN MISSIONS 


HAT is the great need of Christian missions? is a question 
frequently asked and variously answered. Some say, “ More 
money,” others, ‘‘ More men,” and some, “ More self-support 
on the part of the native Christians.”” Our answer is: “ The 
raising up of native evangelists endued with mighty power.” 
There is no lack in the missionary work which may not be 
overcome by this means. The great successes of Christian 
missions in the past have nearly all been due to native evangelists filled with the 
Holy Ghost and power, preaching the gospel to their own people in their own 
tongues. The early successes of the Karen mission in Burma are chiefly due to Ko 
Thahbyu and other Karen evangelists of the same spirit. Christianity owes much 
of its prevalence in Hawaii to the indomitable and heroic Queen Kapiolani ; and so 
with missions everywhere. What is needed today is a Ko Thahbyu among the Bur- 
mans, a score of Finneys in India, of Moodys in China, that the mantle of Neesima 
should fall upon some successor in Japan, and many Pauls in Africa. ‘The disconr- 
aging thing about many Christian missions is the want of initial energy and power 
on the part of the native Christians. Self-support is good, but self-direction and 
self-propagation are far better. The development of high spiritual leadership in 
some of the converts in all missionary lands is the pressing, the important need 
in all Christian missions, The most encouraging element of missions in the 
Congo Free State in Africa is the frequent reports of evangelistic journeys under- 
taken by the native Christians, self prompted and self sustaining, often even with- 
out the knowledge of the missionary. A mission having this as one of its con- 
spicuous features may be small at present, but is far more promising than one which 
can number many thousands of converts who are supinely relying upon American 
or European missionaries, not only for support, but for leadership and that initial 
energy and enthusiasm which is the essential of all successful evangelistic work. 
That the Lord will pour out his Holy Spirit upon the native converts and raise up 


among them everywhere men of power and leadership is the great need of modern 
missions. 
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THE OUTCOME OF THE YEAR 


HE treasurer of the Missionary Union did not close his books for the 
financial year until April 7, and as several days after that are required 
to post up the accounts, we are not able to give a full statement of 
the finances at the close of the year. The deficit, however, amounted 
to about $56,000. Without doubt this sum was increased by many 
thousand dollars by the constant succession of stormy Sundays 

during the months of February and March. In New England every Sunday in 
March was stormy, and all but one in February; and as many of our churches take 
their contributions for foreign missions during one or the other of these months it 
is easily seen that these storms, while, perhaps, not affecting the contributions of 
single churches to a large degree, yet in the aggregate must have made a very large 
difference in the receipts of the Missionary Union. ‘The fact is to be noted also 
that during the larger part of the financial year the commercial depression con- 
tinued and that the revival of business came so late in the year that it did not very 
largely affect the receipts. After a long season of business depression and hard 
times like that which has been experienced in this country during the past 
four years, it requires many months or a year after business improves before the 
profits and enlarged receipts begin to flow into the pockets of our people so that 
they can fully realize returning prosperity, and with this realization only comes 
their renewed and enlarged giving to benevolent interests. 

Whatever may the cause of the situation, the friends and supporters of our 
foreign missionary interests have this question before them: What is to be done 
in the face of the deficit above named still resting upon the Missionary Union? 
Retrenchments during the past four years, as has been frequently announced, have 
gone to the very verge of the danger line. The Executive Committee and officers 
of the Union have striven hard to make the reductions at points where long-estab- 
lished and precious interests in the missions should not be entirely destroyed, 
although temporarily crippled. Only in the Congo mission, where the expenditures 
have been cut down one half and two stations have been abandoned or transferred, 
has the retrenchment gone to the extent of permanent crippling of the work. The 
other reductions have been made with the expectation and intention that with the 
revival of business and the increase of receipts the work might be easily and quickly 
restored to its former footing. At the present time there are actually twenty-one 
vacancies in the work of the Missionary Union urgently calling for men to fill them. 
The work is suffering on many fields where missionaries are located for want of 
funds for evangelistic traveling, for native helpers and other departments of mis- 
sionary work. With the revival of business, will the churches see to it that the 
income of the Missionary Union is correspondingly increased, that the vacancies 
may be filled, that the evangelistic work may be reinforced and re-established, and 
that great openings for advanced’work, like the Phillipines, the pressing demands 
of the new condition of affairs in China, and the remarkable opportunities of 
Central Africa may be entered ? 
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T Doshisha University in Kyoto, Japan, was founded by Joseph Neesima under 

the auspices of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and its history has been followed with special interest by Christians in America. 
It was established on a positive Christian basis and has been sustained in all its 
course largely by Christian money, one gentleman from America giving as much as 
$60,000 for the establishment of a science hall. In all, between two and three 
hundred thousand dollars have been paid into this school through the treasury of 
the American Board. A few years ago, as many of our readers remember, the 
Board of ‘Trustees repudiated the original constitution of the University, which was 
declared at the time it was founded to be unchangeable, and on the basis of 
which all the gifts have been received, and the trustees declared that the University 
had no organic association with Christianity. This action was universally deplored — 
by Christians all over the world as well as in Japan, and it was condemned by many 
of the non-Christian journals and leaders in Japan itself. So strong has been the 
public sentiment in Japan that the Board of ‘Trustees has resigned and a new Board 
has been elected, at least in part, by the alumni of the institution, and the gratifying 
intelligence is just received from Japan that this new Board of Trustees has voted 
to readopt the original constitution and bring the Doshisha University again into 
line with Christianity and with its original purposes. This action is regarded with 


great joy by Christians in America and Japan and will have a very positive influence 
on the future of Christianity in the latter country. 


Forward Movement in Missions for China is proposed by Rev. J. Hudson ‘Taylor, 

Director of the China Inland Mission. He calls for twenty “able, earnest and 
healthy” young men to form an itinerant evangelistic band, who will devote them- 
selves for five years to preaching the gospel in China without marrying or settling 
at a fixed station. It is proposed to divide each province into several districts in 
each of which an experienced missionary and his wife will have charge of a central 
station to serve as a radiating point for a band of these young evangelists, who are 
to be accompanied by a similar band of native helpers. After a few months’ study 
these workers will go out, two by two, as the Lord sent his disciples throughout 
Galilee, to preach the gospel and sell scripture portions and Christian tracts, re- 
turning occasionally to the central station for rest and spiritual refreshment. ‘The 
funds for this work are provided from the bequest of $750,000 by the late J. T.: 
Morton, to be devoted exclusively to advanced evangelistic work in China. 


A CITY IN CHINA, 


} 
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VIEW OF CALCUTTA 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


NDIA is the first and the fairest field of Christian missions, and there they 

have blossomed into fullest flower. As William Carey at Serampore was 

?) the first to inaugurate the modern missionary movement, so, although 

laboring under some disabilities by the restrictions of the East Indian Com- 

pany for several years, yet on the whole, and especially since the full estab- 

lishment of the British empire in India in 1858, missionary work has there 

enjoyed the fullest liberty and the fairest opportunities that have been found in any 

heathen land. The noble declaration of Queen Victoria on assuming control of 

India, that Christianity should have free and full opportunity for development, has 

been the magna charta of Christian missions in that broad, fair land, and today, 

more than any other land commonly known as heathen, India shows the ripe fruit 
of Protestant Christian missionary work. 

The diverse and manifold peoples of India should be kept more fully in mind 
than is ordinarily the case. India is one term, but the fields and the peoples which 
it covers are multitudinous in varieties and characters, as well as in numbers. In 
ordinary comprehension India means the peninsular of Hindustan, but the British 
empire in India includes as well Burma and Assam. In Burma alone there are 
said to be as many as forty-seven different races and peoples represented. Proba- 
bly Assam furnishes half as many more, and the variations in race, dialect, and 
characteristics of the peoples of India proper are almost innumerable. But such 
has been the growth of modern missionary work in the land of itS birth that very 
few of these peoples are still unreached by the gospel. In Burma, for instance, 
such has been the extent of the American Baptist missionary work that there is not 
one of its forty-seven races which has not, in some measure at least, received the 
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message of salvation through Jesus Christ. A few small tribes among the foothills 
of the Himalayas in North India and Assam may still be beyond the sound of the 
gospel, but the exceptions to the statement that all the peoples of India are receiving 
the gospel in their own tongues or dialects are small and unimportant. 

; The successes, as well as the extent of Christian missionary work in India, also 
entitles that to the first place in the table of missionary advance. While numerical 
results do not by any means constitute the whole, and sometimes are really the 
least important element of missionary progress, yet in India they furnish some 
results which encourage and cheer the hearts of all those who are looking for the 
advancement of the kingdom of our Redeemer. Including Burma, Assam and the 
Telugu mission, the American Baptist Missionary Union is permitted, by the grace 
of God, to report 95,561 communicants connected with its mission churches. 
Following this would come the communicants connected with the Church Mission- 
ary Society, representing the evangelical element of the Church of England, which 
is able to report 36,643 communicants. If those in fellowship with the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, representing the high-church element of the Church 
of England should be included, the Church of England would probably stand first 
in the number of its adherents in India. The remarkable successes of Gossner’s - 
Missionary Society of Germany among the Santals of Bengal and the Central Prov- 
inces have enabled it to report in the neighborhood of forty thousand converts, and 
the Leipsic mission, also of Germany, has been greatly prospered in its work, prin- 
cipally among the aboriginal tribes, having about twenty thousand converts on its 
lists. One of the most remarkable of the recent missionary movements in India 
is that of the American Methodist Episcopal Church in the northern provinces, 
where thousands of baptisms have been reported every year for the last few years, 
and the number of communicants in their missions in India has rapidly grown until 
it has reached the noble figure of 31,281. ‘The splendid missions of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions among the former warrior tribes of 
the Marathi and in Madura are doing good work, extending their influence far 
beyond the numbers reported in their churches, which, however, have reached the 
gratifying total of 9,791. The fine work of the English Baptist Mission in the 
northern provinces and of the London Missionary Society are also to be numbered 
among the most effective and useful of the missions reporting among the people of 
India. In all there are more than forty different societies and bodies engaged in 
missionary work in British India and the total number of natives in connection 
with Christian churches has now risen to above two hundred thousand. 

While other and newer fields are attracting the attention of the Christian world 
and calling loudly for contributions of men and money to enter the providential 
openings which God is placing before his people, it is well to pause for a moment 
to remember the abundant blessings which have been granted in India, the oldest 
field of modern missions. The results briefly outlined above are such as to call 
forth songs of praise from the hearts of those who love our Lord and are looking 
for his appearing, and to encourage the followers of Jesus to redoubled efforts and 
giving for the spread of his gospel throughout all the nations of the earth. 


’ 
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THE GOLDEN GATE 


ENTRANCE TO SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 


T bo First Annual Meeting on the Pacific Coast is a noteworthy event in the history 

of the American Baptist Missionary Union. More and more its interests are 
tending that way. Already one-third of its missionary sailings and arrivals occur 
at Pacific ports, and it is evident that passages of missionaries by the west will 
soon equal, if not exceed, those by the east. Very significant is the announcement 
of a Chicago paper of the departure of a citizen for the Philippines: “He has gone 
to the far west.” The people of this country, in speaking of Asia as the “far 
east,” have only adopted the language of Europe. Asia is west from us. China, 
Japan and all Eastern Asia are nearer to us by the west than by the east. If we 
are to go to the great mission fields of Asia by the easiest and quickest route, with 
the possible exception of India, we must go by the Pacific. So more and more 


every year will our missionary interests come into touch with our people on the 
Pacific coast. 


T Energy of the Mission in Uganda is remarkable. Some of the missionaries 

are now located on the borders of the dark forest of Central Africa, made 
famous by Mr. Stanley’s journey through it. They are nearer to the English 
Baptist station at Stanley Falls, on the Congo, than they are to their own central 
station at Mengo, on Lake Victoria. One of the Uganda missionaries recently 
returned to England by way of the Congo, which will probably become the shortest 
and cheapest way from England to Uganda. The line of railway from Cape Town 
to Cairo will be met in Uganda by the line now building from Mombasa on the 
east coast, and the route from the west coast via the Congo will also effect a junc- 
tion with the north and south line somewhere in this same territory. Uganda will 
be at the meeting of the ways. 
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yrother Myth Exploded.— Rev. Amos Sutton, missionary to Orissa, India, who 

first suggested to American Baptists the now famous Telugu mission, has 
been the subject of a story which has pointed many a moral and adorned many a 
tale and Sunday-school address. ‘The story is that he was a wild and wicked street 
Arab in London, playing pitch and toss on Sunday, invited to Sunday-school, hired 
to go for a shilling, converted and educated by the teacher and finally becoming a 
missionary. This is a good story, and was printed in THE MisstoNARY MAGAZINE 
for December, 1897, but it is not true. Rev. W. Hill, Secretary of the Bible 
Translation Society of London, kindly sends us the true story of Amos Sutton’s 
youth. He was a native of Kent. His mother was a Methodist and a woman of 
unusual piety. She took her boy to meeting with her, and her godly life, with her 
death when he was fourteen years old, made a deep and lasting impression on 
him, and was the chief means in his conversion. On the whole, we like the true 
story best. We have lost the Sunday-school story, but we have another to cheer 
the hearts of Christian mothers. We thank Mr. Hill for his courtesy and kindness. 
Sunday-school teachers have a work of vast importance and promise, but no one 
can have influence with a boy like a devoted Christian mother. Oh, mothers, 
be faithful with your boys; bé hopeful of their conversion. No one can do for 


them what you can. By the help of the Holy Spirit you, more than any other, can 
mold them for God. 


T Plague in India continues to scourge the land, and in some places appears with 

greater virulence. There have been a few cases in Calcutta, but prompt atten- 
tion and stringent measures have kept it under control. The chief seat of its 
strength continues to be the Bombay Presidency. For the week ending Jan. 29, 
2,061 deaths were reported, and during the last week in February there were 972 
in Bombay city alone. The most careful and active efforts of the government are 
ineffectual to stay the progress of the plague. This is largely due to the supersti- 
tion of the people who secrete those attacked with the dread disease, even at the peril 
of their own lives, and thus render the efforts of the health officials abortive. To 
this time the plague has not entered the territories occupied by our American Bap- 


tist missionaries. We sincerely hope it may not, and that its ravages elsewhere may 
speedily be brought to an end. 


T hi Gordon University at Khartum is a fact of the near future. Five hundred 

thousand dollars for its endowment was raised in a few weeks in England in 
response to an appeal, and measures are in progress for its actual establishment. 
For reasons of policy, Lord Kitchener forbids the medical mission at Khartum, 
proposed by the Church Missionary Society, but will allow missionaries to be sent 
farther up the Nile. By the agreement between France and England, defining the 
territory and rights of each in the regions between Lake Chad and the Nile, the 
partition of Africa is practically completed. Every foot of the territory of the vast 
continent is now assigned by agreement to some European or African power, except 
a few oases in the Desert of Sahara. This is land-grabbing on a magnificent scale. 
Now let the Church of Christ advance to take Africa for the kingdom of our Lord. 


VILLAGE OF ZONNADA, INDIA, NEAR NELLORE 


The Village of Zonnada, India, is chiefly noted in our missionary history as the place 

where Dr. Lyman Jewett was assaulted for his boldness in preaching the good 
news of salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. Zonnada is near Nellore, and one 
day, many years ago, when Dr. Jewett was preaching to the people, a man struck 
him in the face! In the years that have passed, the bigoted Hindu has gone, and 
the good missionary has gone, but the gospel which so enraged the heathen has 
won many triumphs. It is strongly established in churches, and school and medical 
work in Nellore near by, and has many hundreds of converts in the regions round 
about. No one would strike a missionary for preaching the gospel in Zonnada 
today. 


principal Fairbairn of Scotland, the eminent scholar, who has just returned from a 

lecturing tour in India, writes: “Of the achievements of missionaries and their 
work, of their noble service to India, of the remarkable variety of their activities 
and the astonishing efficiency of most of their agencies, I will not trust myself to 
speak lest I be suspected of falling into extravagance. But I may simply state that 
the sight of their achievements sends me home a happier and more hopeful man 
than | was when I came.” 


yncustrial Work in Our Missions will be the special topic of the August number of 

this MaGazing, and it is expected that a full presentation of the work of that 
character on all our fields will be made. Missionaries of the Union are also 
requested to note that the September number will be devoted to Burma, and the 
October number to Japan. 


Fire in the Mailing Office of THE Macazine occurred in March. It is supposed 

that all the copies of THe Macazine were properly mailed before the fire; but 
if any of our subscribers failed to receive the April number, kindly drop us a card 
and we will supply it. 
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T Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the International Missionary Union will be held at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 14-20, 1899. All foreign missionaries of any 
evangelical denomination are eligible to membership, and entitled to free entertain- 


ment. Additional information can be obtained by addressing Mrs. C. C. Thayer, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Th Foreign Missions of American Methodists present the following totals: Mission- 

aries, 666; native helpers, 6,119 ; church members, 101,223; adult baptisms, 
12,161; Sunday-schools, 4,286; scholars, 186,597; churches and chapels, 1,030; 
schools, 1,213; pupils, 36,818; contributions in the missions, $490,589. 


N° Donations are reported in this number of ‘THE MaGazineE as the Treasurer’s 

" accounts for March were not closed until April 7, and were made up too late 
for insertion in the present issue. Our friends have an extra large amount of 
reading matter this month, and will be prepared for a corresponding reduction 
next month, when the donations for both March and April will be reported. 


Universal Alphabet.—We present a cut 
of an alphabet designed for all lan- CO SMO-ROMAN ALP HABET. 
guages and prepared by Mr. Robert W. 


Mason, whose address is at 651 Boylston Aa A, Gi AAU N al 


street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. This 


alphabet is worthy of careful study by Aa Aa Ti Uu Olo 
those interested in the subject, and it has 

been commended by many whose judg- Ala ErQo Ui TRir 
ment in such matters is of high value. € 

We present it here for the special pur- Aa 4€ OoluRa 
pose of bringing it before the missiona- 

ries among our readers who may be in- P p Tt C4 Ss Hh 
terested in preparing translations in the 

Roman character. The ‘“‘Cosmo-Roman B b DaGg 

Alphabet” follows the pure Roman alpha- F f Hhtt Ss 


bet so closely that matter printed in the pom 
former is easily read by any one ac- V Vv Adhd: 2 22W 
quainted with the latter, and those who ni 


have learned the Cosmo-Roman alphabet L. ] MmNnkk 


can at once pronounce words in any lan- _Foreton 


guage printed in this universal alphabet. Oo Qu Hh Tn 


While not an expert, this alphabet strikes <20 — 


Prepared expressly for Missionary purposes wheresoéver the 
the writer as a most ingenious effort in di i na 
this direction. Copyrighted, 1895, By Ropert W. Mason, 
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SPECIAL DISPATCHES TO THE CHURCHES 


FROM THEIR MISSIONARIES AT THE FRONT 


FROM INDIA 

Blood of the Martyrs! Suffering for Christ! ! 
REV. W. B. BOGGS, D.D., Secunderabad 

How goes the battle with us! Ah, with 
some it has been going very hard “ for Jesus’ 
sake.” Cholera has been sweeping all over 
this part of the country, and the people of 
one village, in their miserable superstition, 
thought that the Christians were the cause. 
They bound one of the women to a wooden 
cross and beat her and her husband severely. 
She was bound with her back to the stake 
and her arms over the crosspiece, and then 
told to repeat the incantations by which she 
had brought the cholera among them. Her 
answer was: “I know no incantations, but I 
know that the Lord Jesus Christ is the Savior 
of the world.” Upon this blows were dealt 
upon her without mercy. All day she was 
fastened to that cross. In the evening they 
released her, but the following day she and 
her husband were fastened in stocks, their 
hands held by wedges driven around the 
wrists. All day they sat there in the scorch- 
ing sun. The persecution was continued 
through ten weary days. But they remained 
firm in spite of promised favors if they would 
renounce their Lord, and worse things if they 
persisted in their acknowledgments of him. 
But this persecution has opened new doors 
before us. Already we have baptized four 
converts from that village. “The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church.” These 
poor Christians did literally give their blood, 
for many of the stripes laid upon them drew 
blood. Shall we keep on laboring for such ? 
Oh, sustain us, brethren, in a work like this. 


Millions of Heathen! Wanted — Fuel and 
Light !! 
Rev. H. A. CURTIS, MADRAS 
How I wish I could convey to the people 
at home some idea of the condition of the 
work out here. If they truly realized the lost 
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condition of these people, how dense the 
darkness of heathenism, and could then see 
how the darkness gives way to light when 
Jesus enters in, I do believe they would make 
a mighty effort to bring the Light of Life 
here immediately. Sometimes the darkness 
almost overpowers us. But it is into the 
darkness that we ought to go. 

Some are saying, “ Whatever is of God’s 
building will stand,” and if our work is of 
God it will suffer no loss, even if all financial 
aid is withdrawn. I do not, I can not believe 
it. A steamship may remain at anchor in 
the harbor for a long time, even if there is 
no coal on board, and no particular harm 
will come to her. But she must have full 
bunkers if she is to make an extensive 
cruise. Money is the fuel that missions have 
to burn if they advance, and their extensive- 
ness of advance is largely determined by the 
amount of fuel they have on board. 

On account of insufficient appropriations 
for our schools, we are obliged to cut them 
down in a terrible manner. And, oh, the 
millions of heathen about us! How can 
they hear unless some one goes to them? 
How can the native preachers go unless we 
send them? The heathen will not give them 
food or receive them into their houses. How 
can we send them, then, unless we furnish 
money for their expenses? The problem is 
asimple one. The God of missions will hold 
responsible for this work those who are not 
giving what they ought for its support. 

FROM ASSAM 
Wild Mountain Work! 
Rev. F. P. HAGGARD, Impur 

OnE of the most delightful experiences 
was an evangelistic tour throughout these 
rough mountains, where ready listeners gave 
zest to every step. The most precious of all 
has been the opportunity to talk with, and 
lead into the church, eight promising young 
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people. I hope I should not have been one 
whit less happy had not my son Roy been 
one of the eight ; but that gave me a special 
feeling of gratitude to the Lord for permit- 
ting me to do this little for him. I baptized 
three on Sunday afternoon. Very impres- 
sive was the sight of the people sitting or 
standing upon the grassy slopes of the 
natural ampitheatre of which the pool was 
the center. 
FROM CHINA 

One Missionary to 6,000,000 People! An 

Opening for Investment!! 
GEORGE A. HUNTLEY, M.D., Hanyang 

WE are at the very heart of this great 
empire, close to the border of Hunan, that 
mighty province just opening its doors to 
the missionary and the merchant. Just think 
of it, only three resident missionaries and 
not one trained physician for its twenty mil- 
lions of people. We are persuaded that 
pioneering work and hard things are in store 
for us there, but that our God will give us 
grace to “endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ.” In the meanwhile we wait 
here on the border, pointing many to the 
Great Physician. 

We occupy a native house, damp and un- 
healthy, awaiting sufficient funds for the 
building of a suitable dwelling. Under our 
suite of rooms there is a commodious street 
preaching chapel, where large heathen audi- 
ences listen to the gospel five afternoons per 
week. Attached to this chapel is a room 
which we have fitted up as a dispensary. In 
our cottage hospital are twenty beds, and we 
are confident that He whose we are and 
whom we serve will supply all our needs in 
accordance with Phil. iv. 19. The amounts 
kindly sent us have been spent principally in 
instruments, drugs and hospital appliances, 
which have already relieved many hundreds 
of poor suffering ones. 

We are in the midst of perils. We often 
wonder, what next? But the Lord reigneth, 
and we are safe in his keeping. Remember 
us and our little hospital continually in 
prayer. We are praying for twenty indi- 
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vidual interests in our twenty beds at $25 
per annum. This will be sufficient to cover 
all expenses. The Life Line Mission of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has already provided for 
the first bed. The name of society or church 
contributing will be written over the beds, 
and we will eagerly watch for spiritual re- 
sults in the patients occupying the beds in 
which you are specially interested. 


Vast Fields! Great Openings! ! 
H. J. OPENSHAW, Yachau 

YACHAU is the point farthest west in 
China occupied by the Missionary Union, 
and is over twenty-two hundred miles 
from the coast — Shanghai. About three 
months travel by steam and native house- 
boat bring us to our Western China home. 
Szchuan is the largest of the eighteen prov- 
inces of China, and is rich in agricultural 
products and very populous. On every 
hand there are wide openings for workers, 
and from many quarters comes the word 
that there are breaks in the enemies’ lines 
and numbers are entering the ranks and 
service of our Captain King. Within one 
day’s travel of Yachau there are five walled 
cities, each with a population of not less 
than thirty thousand, and each a center for 
reaching probably double that number. So 
that we have a parish within easy reach of 
about three hundred thousand. 

To evangelize, Christianize this mass, 
your two missionaries, with their wives, 
have the field entirely to themselves. And 
beyond this circle there are regions beyond 
where the voice of the Christian teacher has 
yet to be heard. Should the Board cry re- 
trenchment, forced on them by the apathy 
of the members of our home churches toward 
the grandest of all modern enterprises,— 
“ God’s enterprise,” the dire need, the great 
opportunity, and the divine command would 
rivet us to our post and cause us to seek 
in new channels that which the Baptist 
churches of America refuse for the carry- 
ing forward of God’s great work. 

In our own field there is abundant oppor- 
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tunity for thanksgiving and every incentive 
to move forward. The station was opened 
four years ago on virgin soil. Barring the 
cessation caused by the riots of 1895, the 
work has gone steadily forward. Today 
our church numbers twelve native members, 
all but one received by baptism, and ten of 
whom came into fellowship Sunday, July 
31, last year. The members have proven 
themselves of good worth. 

The Roman Catholics are strong in our 
district and number their converts by thou- 
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sands. Other societies, seeing the grand 
opportunities in Szchuan, are steadily mov- 
ing forward, and shall our Society’s work 
alone go limping, crippled by the withhold- 
ing of gifts to God’s cause, from those who 
profess to be his children? “There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth. And there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.” May God help and 
keep us from dishonoring him, and give us 
to rejoice with him in the accomplishment 
of all his plans for a lost world. 


CHINA 


ROBERT 


T is, therefore, not solely a matter of 

regret that China does not leap spryly 
into the ways and opinions of the West as 
did Japan. It may be best for China and 
best for the whole world that she should 
come slowly, without “losing her face” — 
7.¢., without such a violent rupture with the 
past as would too harshly condemn the 
sages and the ways of the ancestors. Per- 
haps, from this point of view, the collapse 
of the revolutionary programme of reform, 
which had apparently met the approval of 
the emperor and included the abolition of 
the “wen chang,” or Confucian essay, in 
the competitive examinations, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of Western sciences and 
mathematics, the encouragement of a free- 
speaking vernacular press, and other pro- 
gressive movements, was not unfortunate. 
China may come more soberly and safely 
into the new ways if brought there by 
conservative leaders, whether they lead 
willingly or overcome by the power of the 
irresistible forces which are driving China 
out from her seclusion and conceit. 

For China can never go back any more. 
She will try to do so. When once she is 
set in the way of progress she will still 
keep turning back for another look at the 
days when she calmly considered herself the 
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middle, the Celestial Kingdom, and the rest 
of the world was in her eyes as a petty and 
despicable thing. But the mills of God 
grind inexorably, and national monasticism 
is as doomed as medieval monasticism is 
dead. The junks of China are bound for 
the open sea. 

It would be unwise, accordingly, for the 
friends of missions to look for catastrophic 
conditions in China, It is undesirable that 
such should come. It will be better for 
missions that China shall move slowly, and 
that the spiritual motives drawing men into 
the church shall not be confused, as they 
were in Japan, with political or economic. 

The outlook for missionary effort was 
never so bright as now. The demand for 
education in the mission schools was never 
so great. The call for books —religious, 
scientific, general— prepared by mission- 
aries and issued from mission presses, was 
never so loud. The reception of the 
preacher and the evangelist was never so 
cordial. And whatever may in the future 
cloud this outlook, it can never be obscured, 
for the whole situation in China is but the 
voice of God speaking to his church: * Be- 
loved, I have set before thee a door opened, 
which none can shut.”’— Review of 
Missions. 
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NTERESTING experiences vary the 
monotony of jungle life and make up 
for much of one’s isolation, They also il- 
lustrate the real life of the people. Some 
are humorous, some are serious, some are 
suggestive, some make us glad, some arouse 
pity and some rightous indignation. 
_ A HOPELESS CASE 
There was a leper who, having heard in 
some way that I had helped a man whom 
native doctors could not cure, came to me 
hoping that I might cure his incurable dis- 
ease. His fingers and toes had, many of 
them, already fallen off. His flesh was get- 
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ting numb so that he could not feel the 
pricking of a pin nor even the burning of 
his flesh. He prostrated himself before me 
upon the ground, and said: 

“Kuranin, sir.” “Have mercy upon me.” 
The look upon his face I shall never forget. 
He evidently had come with great expecta- 
tion. 

How sad to say to him: 
you.” 
take my word for it. He had, I suppose, 
an idea if only I would condescend to have 
mercy upon him that I could really cure him. 
So he hung around and would not leave. 


“TI cannot help 
He was so disappointed he would not 
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It is not at all difficult for me to imagine 
many of ‘the scenes of the New Testament. 
Many such cases as this have made me wish 
for that power that the apostles had. 

I have helped many people with sore eyes 
and have quite a reputation in this line. 
One day I heard a strange noise on my 
veranda and, to my surprise, there was a 
man with a cow that had a sore eye, and 
this man wanted me to doctor it. I told 
him that my medical knowledge was limited 
and that veterinary work was not in my line. 


IN A HARD PLACE 

What the educated heathen now believe 
concerning the true God is shown by the 
following: As is our custom, when touring, 
we went to the most central place in a cer- 
tain village. There wasa very large temple. 
I made some illusion to the many different 
gods and temples of India. 

«“ But,” said an educated Hindu to me, 
“what you see is only different names for 
the same, the only one God.” 

This man was an educated man and could 
not himself believe his own religion that 
distinctly teaches a plurality of gods. Chris- 
tianity had in some way affected his belief. 

I said to him: « You personally may be- 
lieve what you have just said, but this is not 
according to your own religions.” 

I asked him about the god of their 
temple which was Siva, and the god of a 
near-by village, Vishna. If they are one 
god why should they fight and one kill the 
other, and the devotees of the one be threat- 
ened with eternal death if they worship the 
other god? This is what their religious 
books say concerning these two gods. 

His argument is that which educated 
Hindus are compelled to adopt, and I meet 
it very often. They are trying to make 
their religion fit in with reason and the 
truth of Christianity, but their own books 
are against them. 


THE STORY OF JESUS 
It is wonderful what an impression the 
story of the life and work of Christ will 
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make upon a crowd of heathen. At one 
place we were getting into quite a discus- 
sion over philosophy, caste and Hindu 
customs, but when the story of Christ’s 
life, work, sacrifice, resurrection and ascen- 
sion was being told I could hear expres- 
sions of wonder, surprise and admiration 
softly whispered among the crowd. The 
atonement of Jesus, the sacrifice for sin, is 
easily understood and appreciated. The 
resurrection, in early days with the apostles, 
is the climax of all our messages. How 
the preachers do enforce this doctrine and 
what an effect it has! After relating the 
resurrection, the preacher with power and 
effect will often say : 

“What one of your gods that you now 
worship ever rose from the dead? Not 
one. They have been men and died as all 
men and saw corruption. But not so with 
Jesus Christ, our Savior. He arose, he as- 
cended, he is the God-man.” 

The resurrection is the cap-stone of our 
preaching, as well as the corner-stone of 
belief. Positive preaching like this has 
produced a wonderful effect upon the 
heathen world. A _ college graduate, a 
Brahman, said to me: 

“The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 
greatest and most powerful, as well as in- 
spiring doctrine of the religious world.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF SIN 


We meet some strange doctrine now 
and then, mostly among the educated. In 
speaking against sin, a Brahman said: 
“Why do you condemn sin so strongly? 
Who is the author of sin?” he asked. “ God 
was the author of sin, and consequently 
there was no difference in God’s sight be- 
tween sin and righteousness.” 

It is not surprising that a heathen Hindu 
is sinful, because the stories of the gods are 
most vile; too vile for moral people even to 
read. 

The doctrine of transmigration largely 
effects the lives of the people, and makes 
fatalists and indifferent, inactive, unpro- 


gressive people. A Brahman said: “The 
poor and non-caste were born so by the 
decree of God, because of some sin in a 
former life.” Upon this kind of belief 
he would think it useless to treat the non- 
caste with kindness, or try jto educate or 
ameliorate their condition. This doctrine 
makes the worst kind of fatalists. One of 
the most common words heard in India is: 
“It is my fate.” This belief is responsible 
for much of India’s condition. 

Bright spots amid the gloom; light in 
the midst of the darkness often cheers a 
missionary. In a villagg where I had not 
been before, after preaching, a young man, 
a Christian, made himself known to us, and 
took us to his hamlet where he had a school 
of heathen children. This was a great sur- 
prise to me. It has since developed into 
one of my bright spots from which I expect 
good fruit. The story is worth telling. 

Some little time before my visit these 
heathen Malas (non-caste) resolved that 
they would teach their children and im- 
prove their low condition, like some Chris- 
tians whom they knew. They were ac- 
quainted with Christians that had a school 
and a church, which facts seem to have 
inspired them. They applied for admis- 
sion to the village school to which they 
had a right to go. But because they were 
non-caste children the caste people gave 
the schoolmaster to understand that if he 
taught these Mala children they would 
take their children out of the school and 
break it up. So the schoolmaster had to 
refuse admission to the Malas. To have 
insisted upon their rights would have caused 
the whole village to persecute those helpless 
Malas. So they had to submit. 

But they did not give up their purpose of 
educating their children. They immediately 
called a schoolmaster of their own, and in 
this time of famine are paying his salary, 
which is a great burden. The well-to-do 
Caste people can have the benefit of the 
Government paid teacher, but these, the 
poorest of all people, must pay their own. 
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The fact is, that caste people do not want 
the non-caste educated. They already had 
a Christian school teacher, and I thought 
that this was a class of people who should 
not be neglected. If they should become 
Christians they would be ambitious Chris- 
tians. I had no workers among this class 
of people, nor any workers in that section. 
It looked to me like just such an opening as 
I had been praying for. The people soon 
asked that I send a preacher to their village. 
They promised a house. But two things 
were as barriers. I had no preacher to 
send, nor any money to employ him with if 
I had one. But soon light came. A man 
well known to these people was thrown out 
of employment and came to me. I told 
him to come back and see me the next week. 
The next week, as he was talking with me, a 
letter came from the rooms in Boston that 
a person had contributed the exact amount 
of this preacher’s support to the work upon 
my field. This was an indication that I 
should enter this open door. I thanked 
God, took courage and engaged this man, 
and have sent him to this village. I am 
looking and praying for God’s blessing in 
this place. , 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF CASTE 


Some things that a missionary, especially 
an American, meets as he moves among 
the people go decidedly against the grain, and 
often arouse one’s righteous indignation. A 
thing that I saw in a village while we were 
preaching, illustrates the condition of the 
poor non-caste people of India. A good 
crowd of people were listening, among 
which were seated here and there, on the 
idol house, logs, bandies and doorsills, 
Brahmans, While preaching I heard some 
one say in a loud voice: “ Na noo Madaga 
vardunoor,” or, “I am a Madaga,” which 
was a signal to the Brahmans that a non- 
caste man was approaching, so that he 
would have time to step aside and not have 
the shadow of the Madaga fall upon him 
which would polute the Brahman. I looked 
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and saw this Madaga crouching down as if 
in fear, and looking intently at a haughty 
Brahman just ahead, sitting in his doorway. 
The poor Madaga kept his eye upon this 
man, and with back bent he went crouching 
along like a dog, looking in mortal fear lest 
perchance in escaping this haughty Brah- 
man, ahead of him, he might run into some- 
body else. It would have been an offence 
sufficient to have caused a beating if this 
Madaga had, without sounding his trumpet 
before him, let his shadow fall upon any 
Brahman. This Brahman arose from his 
doorsill, went inside the house and closed 
his door, while the Madaga hurried by. 
_ After he had got to a safe distance off he 
raised himself up and went along as if he 
was used to such things. Then the door 
opened and the Brahman’s head came out 
and looked up the street to see if the Mad- 
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aga was at a safe distance. Seeing that 
there was no danger, he came out of the 
house and sat down again and listened to 
the preaching. 

Such sights as this show the social posi- 
tion of the non-caste in its true light. One 
such example is worth a whole essay. It is 
no wonder that the missionary’s indignation 
and sympathy is aroused for these slaves. 
And it is no wonder that these poor people 
confide in the missionary. The missionary, 
instead of treating these non-caste as dogs, 
calls them near him and they tell him their 
woes. My heart often aches for these op 
pressed classes. When any Indian orator 


says that Hinduism teaches the brother- 
hood of man, just remember the above ex- 
ample which is a fair example of the whole 
system of caste. Caste destroys all brother- 
hood. 
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FROM THE COLLEGE 


T was in March, 1874, that the first piece 
of land, now occupied by the American 
Baptist Mission College, was purchased by 
the Rev. J. E. Clough, D.D. The price 
paid was approximately 200 rupees for 
about eight acres where the principal’s 
bungalow and the main college building now 
stand. The money for its purchase was 
donated by Mr. Thomas, a supervisor in 
the Government Public Works Department, 
who had given 600 rupees to Dr. Clough 
with the idea of providing means for the 
establishment of a school for the caste girls 
of Ongole. But with Mr. Franklin’s entire 
approval it was used, instead, for the pur- 
pose above stated. The balance of the 600 
rupees was spent in sinking a well and in 
planting a grove of margosa trees upon the 
premises. 

Later, in the same year, petitions were 
sent to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union and to the Woman’s Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, both of Boston, U. S. A.; 
to the former, asking that a qualified man 
be sent out from America to devote himself 
to educational work at this place, to the lat- 
ter, asking for money to erect a dwelling- 
house for the principal and a building for 
school purposes. Both these petitions were 
granted. The Rev. A. Loughridge was ap- 
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pointed and designated to this work. Ac- 
companied by his wife, he arrived at Ongole 
in December, 1875. The Woman’s Society 
had meantime granted the sum of $3,600, 
equal at that time to about 9,000 rupees for 
the buildings. 

The mission work at Ongole and in the 
vicinity had been, from the very first, re- 
markably successful. Dr. Clough, the first 
resident missionary, came in 1866 when there 
were practically no Christians for miles 
around Ongole, and already, in 1874, there 
had been gathered a church of almost three 
thousand members living in more than 250 
villages within one hundred miles of Ongole. 
By a providential combination of circum- 
stances, a most indefatigable evangelistic 
missionary came to the field just at a time 
when there was going on a most noteworthy 
religious movement among the Madagas or 
leather workers of this section. Every year, 
even before the great ingathering that fol- 
lowed the famine of 1876-77, saw hundreds 
from this class of the people received into 
the church. 

To provide a means of education for the 
children of these Christians, who had come 
from the lowest stratum of Hindu society, 
and who were thereby shut out of what few 
schools were then in existence in this locality, 
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and also to furnish teachers for the village 
schools that were springing up among the 
Christians, and pastors for the churches, 
were the primary purposes in the establish- 
ment of the school. 

The desirability of having a school of 
higher grade for the whole mission seems to 
have been early felt, for at a conference of 
the mission held at Nellore in March, 1875, 
the following resolution was adopted: That 
in our opinion the time has come when a 
college for the education of Christian young 
men connected with the American Baptist 
Telugu Mission should be founded. 

. Mr. Loughridge began the work of build- 
ing in April, 1876, and in 1877, in the midst 
of the terrible famine of that year, com- 
pleted the principal’s bungalow and the 
south wing of the present college building, 
consisting of three rooms. In the fall of 
the same year, 1877, the school was opened 
with about thirty-five or forty pupils, mostly, 
if not all, either Christians or the children 
of Christian parents. Owing to the dis- 
tressing condition of the times, to the pov- 
erty of the people, as well as to their igno- 
rance and lack of appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of knowledge, or else to some 
other circumstances unknown to the writer, 
Mr. Loughridge soon came to the conclusion 
that the time had not yet come for the es- 
tablishment of such a school as was contem- 
plated. The school was, accordingly, ciosed 
after the spring term of 1878. Mr. Lough- 
ridge soon left Ongole for Secunderabad, 
and from there was transferred to Hanama- 
konda, in the Deccan, where he remained as 
a missionary a few years and then returned 
to America. He was for a number of years 
Professor of Latin at the State Normal 
School of Iowa, but is now President of 


Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. This ends 


what may be termed the first period of the 
history of the college. 

The school was in abeyance from the 
spring of 1878 for about two years, or until 
April, 1880. A second time it was Dr. 
Clough who took the initiative in its resto- 
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ration. He had been as far as England to 
accompany his wife and children on their 
way to America. On the way up from 
Madras by the Buckingham canal, he hap- 
pened to meet the late Hon. J. Grose, who 
was then Collector of the Nellore District, 
at a place called Durajapatam. The school 
project at Ongole was discussed at length. 
The collector strongly urged that it be re- 
suscitated and promised whatever assistance 
was in his power. This is considered by 
Dr. Clough to be the real birth of the col- 
lege. This was in July, 1879. 

A new effort was made. A request was 
sent to America for another principal, and 
the man selected for the work was the Rev. 
W. I. Price. He arrived at Ongole in the 
fall of 1880. Meanwhile, Mr. Edward A. 
Kelly was called from Nellore to start the 
school. The middle school classes were 
opened in April, 1880, and the high school 
classes in July of the same year. 

It so happened about this time that there 
was in Rangoon, Burma, a missionary of 
the Missionary Union who had nearly con- 
cluded that he must leave India owing to 
the continued ill-health of his wife. This 
was the Rev. W. R. Manley. It was 
thought, however, that if a trial should be 
made on this side of the Bay of Bengal the 
dry air of Madras might be more conducive 
to Mrs. Manley’s health. As the situation 
in Ongole was not very attractive to Mr. 
Price, it was proposed that a change be 
effected, that Mr. Price be transferred to 
Burma and that Mr. Manley come to Ongole 
to take up the school work. This was 
sanctioned and the change took place in 
August, 1881. The first candidates for the 
matriculation examination of the University 
of Madras were sent up in December of that 
year and two passed. Mr. Kelly left the 
institution in 1882 to take up a position in 
the Salt Department of Government. 

Under the care of Mr. Kelly and after- 
wards of Mr. Manley the school grew 
rapidly, and it soon became apparent that 
the original building of three rooms was 


entirely inadequate to the needs of the in- 
stitution. Accordingly when Dr. Clough 
went to America in 1884, he undertook to 
raise funds to erect a building more suited 
to the growing needs of the school. He 
succeeded in interesting in the project two 
wealthy men, Mr. John D. Rockfeller of 
New York and Mr. William Bucknell of 
Philadelphia, each of whom gave $5,000 
(about 12,500 rupees) for the building fund. 
These sums, together with a supplementary 
sum of 5,000 rupees granted by the govern- 
ment, was spent in the erection of the two- 
story body and the north wing of the college. 
These additions were completed in 1889. 

In the spring of 1887 Mr. Manley left the 
school and for a year supplied a vacancy in 
the evangelistic work in Madras before tak- 
ing his furlough. Upon his return in 1890 
he was put in charge of the station .at 
Udayagiri. When he left the school there 
were about one hundred and forty-five stu- 
dents enrolled. 

Among the teachers engaged in the school 
during this time may be mentioned: Henry 
Joaquin, T. Subba Rau, B.B., H. Arbuthnot 
and Y. Punayya Nadar, B.A. After Mr. 
Manley’s departure the school was placed 
in charge of Mr. J. S. Martyn, a Master of 
ArtS of the Madras University, as head 
master. He remained at the head of the 
school until July, 1890. In April, 1890, 
the numbers on the roll had risen to 181, 
and this in spite of the fact that a Hindu 
school had been started in the town in 
rivalry. Among others, the following were 
upon the teaching staff for longer or shorter 
periods under Mr. Martyn: N. Seshagiri 
Aiyar, B.A., M.P., Samuel Nadar, B.A. 

In July, 1890, Mr. K. Venkateswara Aiyar, 
B.A., L.T., was secured from the Teachers’ 
College, Saidapet, to become head master. 
The Hindu school of the town, which had 
been in a precarious condition for some 
time, finally collapsed in the summer of 
1891, and most of the pupils came to the 
mission school. These swelled the numbers 
to 265 in August, 1891. From the resump- 
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tion of work in 1880 to the year 1891 may 
be called the second period in the history 
of the institution. 

In 1891 Dr. Clough again went to Amer- 
ica on furlough. While at home he was 
commissioned by the Missionary Union to 
raise $50,000 as a permanent endowment for 
the institution. The time was thought to 
have arrived when the original plan of rais- 
ing the school to the rank of a college should 
be carried out. The $50,000 was raised and 
has been invested in reliable securities in 
America. This endowment is of great serv- 
ice to the college as it guarantees its per- 
manency and advancement, besides relieving 
the Missionary Union of a large part of the 
burden of its financial support. Dr. Clough 
was also instructed to procure two men from 
America to become Principal and Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the college. Mr. L. E. Martin, 
M.A., and Rev. O. R. McKay, M.A., who 
were selected for these positions, arrived in 
Ongole in December, 1891. 

The institution was formally affiliated to 
the University of Madras as a second-grade 
college in August, 1893, and it was opened 
for that work on Feb. 7, 1894, with special 
exercises. The first class consisted of five 
students. The first students were sent up 
for the first examination in Arts in Decem- 
ber, 1895. At the same time the Primary 
Department was abolished. 

In September, 1894, Mr. McKay was 
obliged to leave India on account of the 
alarming state of his wife’s health. He soon 
after resigned his connection with the Mis- 
sionary Union and the college, and accepted 
the pastorate of the Baptist church in War- 
saw, N. Y., where he still remains. In 
October, 1895, Rev. J. M. Baker, M.A., 
arrived in Ongole to take the place left va- 
cant by Mr. McKay. 

In September, 1897, a grant of 1,000 
rupees was made to the college by the Mis- 
sionary Union for the purchase of books for 
the library, and also 8,500 rupees for the 
erection of some additional dormitories for 
the Christian students and for the extension 
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of the college building, so as to enable it to 
accommodate the increasing number of stu- 
dents. 

_ GROUNDS, BUILDINGS AND HOSTELS 

The college occupies a campus of twenty 
acres, situated on the eastern side of On- 
gole. A fine new government building is 
being erected to the west of the campus. 
The land of the new Bezwada and Madras 
railway skirts it on the east,a large garden 
and grove lie to the north, and the Vice- 
Principal’s compound takes up nearly all 
the land on the southern side. It is, there- 
fore, impossible for any unsanitary hamlets 
to spring up in this part of the town and 
pollute the refreshing sea-breeze which 
comes in the evening from the Bay of 
Bengal only eight miles distant. 

The land is drained by a gentle slope 
which takes the water far off on the plains 
to the north; and the grove of margosa 
trees, planted in 1874, has now become 
large enough not only to beautify the 
campus, but to shelter it from the fiercer 
rays of the sun. 

The minerals that predominate in the 
soil of this section are iron and sulphur. 
It is claimed by professional men that the 
existence of these two minerals in the 
drinking water has had much to do in 
making Ongole to be classed among the 
most healthy places of India. The lower 
strata of rock come to the surface and 
form the hills above Ongole, and it is 
probably due to this fact that the best 
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wells contain springs which have never 
failed. 

The buildings connected with the col- 
lege are of a substantial character. The 
foundations are well laid, and the heavy 
brick and stone walls and teak trimmings 
will serve many generations. The main 
building is cruciform, and contains nine 
large recitation rooms and a hall; the latter 
forming the second story of the body, is 
used for daily morning prayers, for exami- 
nations, for societies, and for public meet- 
ings connected with the college. Want of 
room has made it necessary to use the hall 
for class-room purposes also. This building 
is in many ways admirably furnished for 
efficient class-room work, but the increase 
in the number of students and classes make 
certain additions necessary. It is proposed 
to expend about 10,000 rupees in enlarging 
and refitting. The work will be com- 
menced immediately upon receipt of the 
government’s sanction. 

There are at present no hostels for Hindu 
students. It is hoped that, as time goes 
by, some Hindu gentlemen will build and 
endow, under such rules and management 
as they may see fit, a number of hostels for 
the accommodation of non-resident Hindu 
students. Through the kindness of several 
American gentlemen, five well-built hostels 
and a dining-hall have been erected for 
Christian students. The room is yet in- 
sufficient, and more will be built as funds 
come in for the purpose. 
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ADURA, the central city of the Tamil 
population of India and the head- 
quarters of a large and prosperous mission 
of the American Board, 
is situated 350 miles 
south of Madras. Taking 
the evening train at 
Madras, on the South 
Indian railway, the trav- 
eler has a cool night ride 
over a great level plain 
and arrives at Trichi- 
nopoly at dawn. From 
this place there is a change of scenery. 
The train begins an ascent of nine hundred 
feet to Dindigul. On either side are sharp- 
cut hills with great picturesque variety of 
form, back of which rise high mountains 
that afford sanitaria for the heat-stricken 
dwellers of the plains. On approaching Din 
digul, its celebrated port built on a precipi- 
tous rock rising 280 feet above the town, 
is the most prominent object that greets the 
eye. This port has been the scene of many 
sieges in Indian warfare. The English took 
it from Tippoo Saib in 1783 and they were 
confirmed by him in the possession of the 
port in 1792. The Lower Pulney Hills on 
the north and the Sirumalyas on the south 
afford a pretty environment to the town. 
On descending towards Madura, the coun- 
try spreads out into a well-watered plain 
covered with rice cultivation and dotted 
with many groves of cocoanut palm and 
clumps of large fruit trees. The greater 
portion of the region is made productive 
by an irrigation scheme carried out by the 
English government. A large stream of 
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water runs along a plateau on the western 
side of the mountains and formerly, by a 
short descent to the coast of Western Hin- 
dustan, fell into the sea without benefit- 
A great dam was thrown 


ing any region. 


THE GREAT TEMPLE OF MADURA, SOUTH INDIA 


BY REV. J. N. CUSHING, D.D., RANGOON, BURMA 


(SEE FRONTISPIBCE) 


across the course of the river and a large 
artifical lake was formed. A _ tunnel of 
nearly two miles was excavated through 
the mountains, by means of which the 
water was led through to the eastern side 
of the mountains and made to furnish abun- 
dant irrigation to the plains of Madura. 

Madura is a Hindu city of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. It was formerly sur- 
rounded by walls, but these have been so 
thoroughly removed that scarcely a vestige 
of them remains. A Hindu city is always 
repulsive on account of its filthiness and 
Madura is no exception. One glance into 
the interior of the low, mud-built houses is 
quite enough to satisfy the inquisitive west- 
erner. Black, putrid pools of disease-breed- 
ing filth lie about the houses and pollute 
the air with their offensive odor. Slug- 
gish streams of the same dark, thick filth 
slowly find their way down the shallow 
gutters that constitute the surface drain- 
age system of the city. 

The principal objects of interest are the 
famous Hindu temple, the palace, and Tip- 
pokalam. The temple is the largest shrine 
of Hinduism in India and one of the most 
noted. It is, perhaps, the best specimen of 
Hindu architecture. The area covered by 
it is twenty acres, lying in the center of the 
city. The temple is surrounded by a stone 
wall more than twenty feet high. Above 
the four great entrances rise high, massive 
towers in the form of truncated pyramids. 
The lower portion of these towers is built 
of carved stone. Above rise nine lofty 
stories, which are covered, by the weird 
and grotesque figures of the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon wrought in painted stucco 
work, The fine impression which photo- 
graphs of these towers produce is greatly 
impaired by the tawdry coloring and un- 
couth workmanship which personal inspec- 
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tion reveals. A broad, open space, extending 
around the four sides of the temple, separates 
the outer wall from the main building. In 
the center of the main building is a dim, 
cloistered court with stone pillars and roof. 
Here and there are gloomy shrines with 
hideous images barely-visible in the light 
of a flickering candle, before which devo- 
tees are kneeling. Much of the carving 
that decorates the pillars is coarse and often 
obscene. At each corner of this interior 
court are four square outer courts with 
deep, pillared corridors for walking that 
surround great square baths of green, slimy 
water open to the sky. Many were bathing 
in the filthy water and drinking it without 
the slightest hesitation. The temple con- 
tains a treasury with a vast collection of 
precious stones. Some are of enormous 
value. The stones are generally uncut. 
They are under the care of seven trustees 
each of whom has a separate key, lock and 
seal, so that the treasury cannot be opened 
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except in the presence of all. By this 
arrangement the safety of the jewels is in- 
sured against pilfering by any one of the 
trustees, among whom there is a mutual dis- 
trust. One part of the temple is dedicated 
to Siva and the other part to his wife, Pre- 
natchy. The shrine of the latter is most 
frequently visited, and the worship is often 
conducted with many licentious orgies. The 
very relation supposed to exist between the 
god and the goddess teaches immorality. 
They live together as husband and wife, but 
without marriage. They are to be married 
every year, but each year during the cen- 
turies, when the marriage ceremony reaches 
a certain point, a Brahman sneezes and the 
rite cannot be consummated. Hence the 
divine pair have never yet been properly 
married. This is only one of the many 
immoral phases of Hinduism which Swami 
Vivekananda held up as a sublime faith to 
the admiring ladies of Chicago at the Par- 
liament of Religions.—Zion’s Advocate. 


HINDU FESTIVAL ON THE GANGES 


N a large bazar like that of Secunderabad, 
for instance, which occupies the streets 

of more than half a square mile, there is a 
general classification of business; those 
who deal in certain lines being found 
together in a certain locality. There is 
the “cloth bazar,” the “furniture bazar,” 
the “ medicine bazar,” the “iron bazar,” etc., 
these names sometimes serving in place of 
street names. Then there is the “ market,” 
where meat, fruit and vegetables are sold. 

The individual shops in these bazars 
have usually small openings in front, but 
the goods are packed closely on shelves, in 
boxes and drawers, and behind or above is 
a store-room or “ gadtingi” (corrupted into 
the English “godown”) for reserve sup- 
plies. In the Secunderabad bazar you can 
find broadcloth and silk, laces and buttons, 
gloves and hats, bedding, good sets of fur- 
niture, second-hand books, nails, screws, 
glass, paints and tools of all sorts, sugar, 
soap and sago, writing-paper, canned goods 
and Davis’ Painkiller; in short, almost any- 
thing required by natives or Europeans. 
Each merchant has an astonishing variety 
of goods in his line. Many of these men 
would pass for shrewd practical business 
men in any country. They import goods 
and understand foreign exchange. Though 
wealthy, they continue to give personal atten- 
tion to their business till they retire alto- 
gether. They will serve you politely, take 
great pains to find what you want, and if 
they haven’t got it will try to sell you some- 
thing else in its place, so as not to let you 
go away without buying something. 

The candy merchant has an attractive 
Show of goods for one who is fond of 
Sweets. Here is one at Hanamakonda, 
surrounded by products of his own manu- 
facture. He has sugar-drops, a kind of 
Sweet macaroni made of pea flour, cakes 
of cocoanut and white sugar cut into dia- 
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monds, balls of brown sugar and pea flour 
flavored with something pungent, and many 
other strange mixtures, to which must be 
added the contributions of flies and dust, 
unless he is more careful than most of his 
kind. 

The most disagreeable part of trading in 
a bazar is the “ bargaining” over the price. 
Unless you know the value of the goods 
you desire and know the merchant has a 
“fixed price,” you may be sure that the 
‘asking price” is far above the proper 
price. To beat a man down on his price 
is disagreeable business, but you will have 
to come to it in India if you do not wish to 
be robbed. 

Some fine day, just as you are preparing 
for your after-dinner nap, you will hear a 
loud cry outside: “ Harker!” “ Harker 
man!” It is a “madras hawker,” a travel- 
ing merchant, who has brought his shop with 
him in trunks and begs the privilege of un- 
strapping them upon your veranda and show- 
ing you what “nice things” he has, “nice 
things, mam; very cheap.” You tell him 
that you are well supplied and do not need 
anything, but he insists on just showing 
them to you, although you protest that it 
will be of no use as you shall not buy a 
single thing. “Never mind, mam; no 
trouble, mam; madam only look and see 
what nice things.” You consent, you look, 
you get interested. Surely there is a fine 
bargain that you ought not to let slip. You 
try to “settle the price,” for these men, of 
all others in the business, know nothing 
of a “fixed price.” You get down to his 
lowest terms. ‘Lowest price, mam; not 
one pice less.” You don’t want it at that 
price, but make a final offer of a little less. 
He does not accept at first, but begins to 
pack up his things. You half regret that 
you did not give him his own price, but you 
have said it as “your last word.” Presently 
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MOHAMMEDAN BUTCHER’S SHOP, HANAMAKONDA, INDIA 


he tosses out the goods: “Take, mam; 
cheap, mam; too cheap.” You count out 
the rupees, well pleased with the transaction 
—for a while at least—till some friend 
calls, who tells you she has lately bought 
the very same thing in the bazar for one- 
fourth less. 

The occupations of the Telugus are so 
numerous that it would be difficult to enu- 
merate them all. We must not, however, 
pass over a few others of the more impor- 
tant classes or castes. There are the shoe- 
makers of two kinds, the Madagas, who 
make sandals as well as tan leather, and 
another low caste branch who make shoes, 
the difference being that sandals are a 
clumsy covering for the bottom of the 
foot held on by straps and loops which are 
sometimes ornamented by threads of lead 
wrought into crinkles, dots, and stars. The 
shoes are of red or yellow morocco, with the 
sharp-pointed toes turned up like the front 
of an old-fashioned skate, and the back, 
where the stiffening ought to be, turned 
down flat into the inside of the heel. What 
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keeps them on then? Why, a sort of grasp- 
ing pressure with the toes. The heels flap 
loosely at every step, frightening away the 
snakes and also announcing the wearer’s 
coming long before he reaches your door. 

Then there is the washerman (sda/z), 
who whitens your linen beautifully, though 
at a considerable sacrifice of the texture, 
and is particularly hard on buttons, for he 
slaps his clothes upon a bare rock instead 
of rubbing them on a board, and your gar- 
ments come back not only minus their 
buttons but with more buttonholes than 
you can well use. 

The barber, too ( mungulavdédu), makes 
his regular visits if you have any shaving 
or haircutting to be done. He carries, 
besides his razors and shears, a set of small 
tools —chisels, knives, and tweezers —in 
his basket. What are these for, pray? To 
trim your toe and finger-nails, to be sure, 
and to pull out the hairs growing in your 
nose and ears. In addition to these accom- 
plishments he pretends to be something of 
a doctor, and he will undertake some of the 
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most difficult operations known to the sur- 


gical profession. He is, withal, the news- 
vender of the village, indispensable and 
highly appreciated in the absence of daily 
papers. In fact, he is the counterpart of 
the European barber of two centuries ago. 

The butcher’s stall, though not an institu- 
tion of the vegetarian Hindus, is found in 
every considerable Telugu village in which 
there are Mohammedans. The Madagas, it 
is true, slaughter animals and eat their flesh, 
but they are after hides and are not particu- 
lar about the vital condition of the animals 
they take them off of. They may be old 
and tough or only half alive, from injury or 
disease, or they may already have died a 
natural death before coming into their pos- 
session. In any case they would scarcely 
be able to furnish a pound of meat really 
fitto eat. Europeans always look elsewhere. 
We, in Hanamakonda, patronized our Mo- 
hammedan friends. 

There is another institution which we 
must notice, located, as a rule, like the last, 
on the outskirts of the village, the toddy- 


shop or beer-saloon of the Géundlu or “ tree 
climbers,” who cultivate or hire groves of 
date-palms and palmyras, from which they 
draw the sap daily. This sap if collected 
in the morning, by afternoon ferments suffi- 
ciently to become intoxicating, and the sell- 
ing lasts from that time until dark. The 
outfit is very simple, a few earthen pots to 
hold the stock and some half pint earthen 
dippers, with which the drink is measured 
and poured into the mouth, in a small stream 
through a funnel made of leaf or paper. 
The customers squat around upon the ground 
waiting for their turn. 

The quantity drunk depends upon the 
effect desired. What he can buy for one 
“dub” (one-third of a cent) will warm up 
the customer nicely, two or three dubs’ worth 
will make his “eyes red,” tarrying and im- 
bibing a little longer will make him won- 
derfully cheerful and talkative, and, if he 
wishes it, more will make him drunk. 

This last degree, however, can be more 
quickly arrived at by patronizing a sister in- 
stitution, the spirit-shop or first-class liquor- 
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saloon of the village, open all day and half 
the night, and under a shady awning, where 
“tired” patrons can lie down and sleep. 
Here, arrack (distilled from rice) and several 
kinds of European spirits can be had by the 
great-spoonful or by the bottle. 

The example of Europeans has done 
much to encourage the drinking habits of 
natives and so to foster these institutions. 
At a temperance meeting in London a few 
years ago, a missionary, just returned from 
India, said “ that Christianity had been cari- 
catured in India, in consequence of the 
drinking habits of Englishmen. A learned 
pundit once said to him, speaking of a cer- 
tain man, ‘ That man will soon become a 
Christian.’ ‘ What do you mean?’ ‘ Why, 
he drinks brandy-and-water !’” 

India is full of so-called “doctors.” The 
Telugus have their share of them. But 
they are the degenerate successors of an 
ancient and respectable profession, upon 
which the western world was dependent for 


instruction until about two hundred years 


ago. Says Sir W. W. Hunter: “ European 
medicine, down to the seventeenth century, 
was based upon the Arabic.’ “ Arabic medi- 
cine was founded on the translations from 
the Sanskrit treatises, made by command 
of the Kaliphs of Bagdad, 750-960 A.D.” 
And again, “The works of the great In- 
dian physicians, Charaka and Susrtita, were 
translated into Arabic not later than the 
eighth century.” He says further, “ Indian 
medicine dealt with the whole area of the 
science. It described the structure of the 
body, its organs, ligaments, muscles, vessels 
and tissues. The materia medica of the 
Hindus embraced a vast collection of drugs 
belonging to the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, many of which have been 
adopted by European physicians. Their 
pharmacy contained ingenious processes of 
preparation, with elaborate directions for 
the administration and classification of 
medicines. Much attention was devoted 
to hygiene, to the regimen of the body and 
to diet.” Though “the chief seat of the 
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science was at Benares,” “ Indian pharmacy 
employed the weights and measures of Prov- 
inces still farther to the southeast; namely, 
Magadha and Kalinga.” The latter word 
is an ancient designation of the Telugu 
country. You and I may today be enjoy- 
ing the benefit of discoveries in pharmacy, 
made centuries ago by the ancestors of the 
Telugus. 

The decline of this ancient profession is 
thus described by the same author. “ The 
best era of Indian medicine was contempo- 
rary with the ascendancy of Buddhism (250 
B.C.—720 A.D.) and did not long survive 
it.” “As Buddhism passed into modern 
Hinduism (750-1000 A.D.), and the shackles 
of caste were reimposed with an iron rigor, 
the Brahmans more scrupulously avoided 
contact with blood or morbid matter. They 
withdrew from the medical profession and 
left it entirely in the hands of the Vaidyas, 
a low caste, sprung from a Brahman father 
and a mother of the Vaisya or cultivating 
class. These in their turn shrank more and 
more from touching dead bodies ” for prac- 
tice and “the abolitién of the public hos- 
pitals on the downfall of Buddhism must 
also have proved a great loss to Indian 
medicine. The series of Mohammedan 
conquests, commencing about 1000 A.D., 
brought in a new school of foreign physi- 
cians, who derived their knowledge from 
the Arabic translations of the Sanskrit med- 
ical works of the best period.” “ The de- 
cline of Hindu medicine went on until it 
has sunk into the hands of the village Kab- 
iraj, whose knowledge consists of jumbled 
fragments of the Sanskrit texts and a by 
no means contemptible pharmacopwia, sup- 
plemented by spells, fasts and quackery.” 
[Indian Empire, pp. 107-109. ] 

Nothing could describe better than these 
last words the modern native Telugu physi- 
cian or Vaidudu. His treatment is always 
heroic, consisting in large and nauseating, 
often poisonous doses, administered in the 
most reckless manner. 

European missionaries are often called 


upon by natives, both Christian and heathen, 
for medical advice, when the services of a 
regular physician are not available, and in 
the case of common diseases they generally 
meet with a good degree of success, espec- 
ially where hygienic measures are of more 
value than medicine. But just as the mis- 
sionary gets the case well in hand, a native 
doctor sometimes steps in, between himself 
and his patient, to thwart his best efforts. 
A case of this kind occurred in the writer’s 
experience at Ramapatam. 

A valued school teacher from the Bulgi 
caste, not professing to be converted, but 
often expressing his general belief in Chris- 
tian truth, was disabled for work by inter- 
mittent fever and applied to us for medicine. 
We gave him the ordinary remedies and 
apparently with the usual success, and we 
expected to see him in a few days back at 
his work. But he did not come, and his 
continued absence was explained by his fam- 
’ ily as due to some lingering weakness, 
but no medicine was asked for and we 
ceased to feel any concern abouthim. After 
fifteen days or so his son came with an ur- 
gent request that I would come immediately 
to see his father, who seemed to be dying. 
I hurried over and found him, indeed, in a 
critical condition. He frankly confessed 
that he was paying the penalty of his own 
folly. When he began to improve under my 
treatment, his family was not satisfied, and, 
when a native doctor came along and agreed 
to cure him in “ three days,” he reluctantly 
yielded to the importunities of his wife and 
' children. But instead of getting better he 
grew worse. Then another heathen doctor 
was called who promised to bring him 
around all right in “five days.” The 
teacher, much against his own judgment, 
yielded again to their importunities. He 
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still grew worse, and only when he was past 
all human help, as it proved, did they send 
for me. 

“ What can I do for you, Ramanjayya?” 

“ Nothing, sir ; it is too late to do anything 
now.” 

“ But tell me, Ramanjayya, in view of the 
near prospect of death, does your Hindu re- 
ligion give you any comfort now?” 

« No, indeed ; I have got through with all 
that suf,” with an emphasis on the last 
word and a look and gesture of disgust. 
“I believe only in Christ,” he continued ; 
“] pray only to him.” 

After repeating and reading to him some 
of the precious invitations and promises of 
the gospel, I prayed with him, and in a few 
moments he breathed his last. 

Another man to whom I was called, also 
in an interesting state of mind, religiously, 
though not so far advanced in the accept- 
ance of Christianity, was helped by some 
fever medicine, and I had many an earnest 
conversation with him during my visits 
concerning the only true remedy for the dis- 
ease of sin. All at once he disappeared and 
after some days I heard that he went back 
to his relatives in Nellore and that, instead 
of putting himself under gratuitous treat- 
ment at the government hospital, he dosed 
himself with the poisons of some native 
doctor until he, too, died. 

Such cases are not uncommon. The 
most bungling experiments of unprofes- 
sional Europeans are, as a rule, safer for 
the natives than the professional services of 
these “ regular’? Hindu physicians. Many 
Hindus and Mohammedans have, how- 
ever, under the instruction of European 
physicians, and by -practice in the govern- 
ment hospitals, become quite skilful in their 
profession. 
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FEEDING ONE THOUSAND 


REV. GEORGE H. BROCK, KANIGIRI, INDIA 


N the compound of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, on May 24, 1898, 

the poor to the number of one thousand of 
all classes were given enough grain for two 
meals each. Seated on chairs are the chief 
officials of the town with the missionary. 
These officials helped the missionary. In 
front of them is a picture of the Queen. 
Standing at the back are the servants of the 
officials. Bags of grain are on the ground. 
Some loose grain also and beside the loose 


grain, standing, are two men, one giving, 
the other receiving the grain. 

After speeches by the two leading officials, 
explaining about the day, the people said 
salaams to the donors of the grain (Chris-. 
tians from America) and then the distribution 
began and so did the noise, for, although 
each had a ticket, they feared they might 
not receive their grain. However, all were 
served and went away happy, and so we 
celebrated the queen’s birthday in an inland 
town in India in 1898. 


THE VEERASAMI FAMILY 


REV. DAVID DOWNIE, D.D., NELLORE, INDIA 


OON after our arrival in Nellore in 
1873, our attention was jattracted to 

two bright little fellows in our day-school ; 
the older was A. Subbiah and the younger 
was A. Chinna Veerasami. In 1875 the 
father of these boys died. Some three 
months later the mother brought her two 
boys, Subbiah and Veerasami, and reques- 
ted us to receive them into the boarding- 
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school, as she was no longer able to support 
them. We were only too glad to get them, 
for at that time our schools were not as 
popular as they are now. 

We had been so troubled by parents 
bringing children to school and after a little 
while taking them away, before they had 
learned much, that we demanded a written 
agreement from parents to let the children 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE PENAAR RIVER, NEAR NELLORE, INDIA 


FORMERLY it was a tedious journey by cart and canal from Madras to Nellore and the 
stations of the Telugu mission further north. For several years there has been a railroad 
to Nellore, but the wide stretch of the Penaar river was an obstacle to its extension. 
This has now been overcome by the building of the fine bridge shown above, and the mis- 
sionaries at Ongole and other stations of the northern portion of the Telugu mission are 
brought within twenty-four hours of Madras. This bridge means much in comfort to 


them. 


remain at least three years. So we did 
respecting these two boys. 

It was a touching scene to witness this 
poor widow giving up her boys, and it would 
have been much more so had we known 
that it was her last interview with them. 
In less than a week the news came that the 
mother was dead. 

The two little sisters, Mukanda and 
Tiny, and the old grandmother were thus 
left helpless. The oldest of the family, 
Pedda Veerasami, had been attending the 
Free Church school and at the same time 
serving as a table boy in a gentleman’s 
family. The great famine of 1876-78 was 
impending and everything looked very dark, 
so we literally adopted the whole family and 
brought them all into the compound. 

In 1878 the three boys went to the Ongole 
high school. But they stayed only eight 
months there. Pedda Veerasami was elected 
pastor of the Nellore church and at the same 
time he continued his studies at the Free 
Church school. 


In 1880 Pedda Veerasami and Subbiah 
went to the seminary, while Chinna Veera- 
sami continued his studies at the Free 
Church school. 

A. Pedda Veerasami is now the efficient 
assistant of Dr. McLaurin at Ootacamund. 

A. Subbiah is the able and honored 
pastor of the Nellore church. 

A. Chinna Veerasami became treasury 
clerk in 1884, and has continued to serve 
the mission in that capacity ever since. 
He has distinguished himself as an ac- 
countant. For the past seven or eight 
years I cannot recall a single error in any 
of his accounts. His handwriting is like 
lithography. 

Little Tiny and the grandmother both 
died some years ago, but not till they were 
both hopefully converted to God. 

A. Mukanda is a teacher in our girls’ 
school and a great favorite. 

All in all, it is a remarkable family and 
has richly repaid all the labor and money 
that has been spent upon it. 
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KANAMALACHERUVU; OR, THE TANK OF THE MOUNTAIN PASSES 


REV. F. KURTZ, VINUKONDA, INDIA 


eed is the name of a village where a 

number of Christians live who are con- 
nected with the American Baptist Mission 
at Vinukonda, India. It is in the center of 
a valley about six miles long and two wide 
and surrounded on all sides by mountains 
and jungle. It takes its name from the 
large irrigation tank at the lower end of the 
valley. 

THEN 

Here at a little distance from the houses 
of the caste people was, twenty-five years 
ago, the hamlet of the outcaste shoemakers. 
Their principal business was the tanning of 
hides and the making of sandals. Thou- 


sands of cattle came every year to graze in 
the jungle. 

By a queer Indian custom, as soon as an 
animal dies, it becomes the property of the 


shoemakers. The owner has no more claim 
on it. The shoemakers remove the hides 
and bones, and generally ate the carrion 
also. The remainder was allowed to be 
eaten by crows, kites and vultures. The 


Hindus are too lazy to bury any dead ani-. 


mals. These people were no worse off than 
most of the shoemaker caste in India. 
Morally, they were in a fearful state. Feast 
ing on carrion, their houses vile with smell 
of decaying flesh, their persons filthy, it was 
no wonder the caste people would not allow 
them to live near them. When a long way 
off one might see numbers of large kites and 
vultures sailing in the blue sky, and when a 
little nearer the fearful stench would soon 
inform you that the Madaga or shoemaker 
hamlet was near. Besides feasting on car- 
rion these people were drinkers of toddy 
{the intoxicating juice of the palm ‘tree). 
Cholera and small-pox came every year or 
two and carried off some of their number, 
but they did not mend their ways. Many 
of them were thieves and some of them 
were frequently in jail. Polygamy was 
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common among them. Several men had 
two wives each, some three and one man 
had even four. Their ignorance and wick- 
edness was beyond description. With all 
this they were ardent worshipers of the god 
Rama, in whose honor they erected near 
their houses a mud and stone temple. 

Finally the Christian preacher came with 
the gospel to those loathsome people. When 
the missionary used to visit them the elders 
would run away and hide in the jungle, not 
caring to be rebuked for their sins. After 
hearing the gospel for some time, they tore 
down their Ramaswany temple, the men 
cut off their filthy tufts of hair and all be- 
When the mis- 
sionary again came they were baptized upon 
a profession of their faith in the Lord 
Jesus. 

NOW 

Twenty-five years have come and gone. 
Let us visit these people now. They still 
deal in hides and make sandals, but the car- 
rion and filth are no longer seen. Their 
houses are quite clean now, as clean as the 
houses of their richer caste neighbors. 
Their old sins are no longer seen. Noman 
has more than one wife now. Ignorance is 
gradually giving way to enlightenment. For 
many generations not one of their ancestors 
was able to read a word. Now one of their 
number is a preacher. Many have learned 
to read and write. The Bible and hymn- 
book are now found in their houses. Sev- 
eral of their children have passed the 
Fourth Standard in the Vinukonda boarding 
school. 

Now when the missionary visits them 
they come to tell him of their troubles and 
successes. In the evening they all gather 
for prayer and praise. All come, men; 
women, children and babies. The women 
and girls are all singers. They sing from 
memory by the hour; so also do the men 


and boys. First the women sing, then the 
men, then all sing together. 

Such singing I have never heard in any 
other village. Then an old ignorant man 
repeats many verses of poetry of which the 
people of India are so fond. He cannot 
read, but he has committed them to memory 
and sings and recites them in many villages, 
thus preaching Christ to many. After the 
sermon comes the collection. The elders 
bring one rupee each. In a little while the 
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sum amounts to six rupees. This would be 
equivalent to a church in America giving 
about $30. This was given in addition to 
their regular Sunday contribution and the 
support they give their preacher which is 
mostly in kind. Thus has God changed 
these vile people to be saints of the kingdom 
of heaven. This is only one village. In 
many villages of the dark lands of Asia the 
American Baptists have seen just such 
changes wrought under the blessing of God. 


O much is said in criticism of the native 
Christians by even those who ought 
to be their friends, that words of apprecia- 
tion from those who are not missionaries, or 
engaged in missionary work, are appreci- 
ated. Accordingly, I send you an extract 
from The Indian Medical Record, published 
in Calcutta, dated Nov. 16, 1898, in which 
the writer commends the conduct of the 
Christian community of Bombay during the 
recent plague epidemics. I include in my 
quotation what is written concerning two 
other classes of the community.° 
“Mohammedans and Parsees suffered 
from their dislike of going to hospital. A 
number of sick Parsees were secretly moved 
from affected to non-affected quarters of 
the town, and thus was set in motion what 
the report calls a ‘ Parsee Plague Current.’” 
“ However, the leaders of the community 
atoned for the malpractices of their less 
enlightened brethren by the energy with 
which they built hospitals and health camps. 
As to the Christian communities, who were 
also severe sufferers, one main source of in- 
fection among the Christians came through 
the nurses and other servants in the houses 
of rich Parsees. They contracted plague in 
the discharge of their duties, and were sent 
lo their own homes to die. 
“But this was not the whole source of 
infection among the Christian community, 
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for it was carried by sick rats.” The 
committee offers a tribute of respect and 
admiration to the conduct of the Christian 
communities during both epidemics. It is 
remarked that whoever the patient, and how- 
ever well and dearly cared for at home, if 
the case were declared plague, or suspicious, 
wife, daughter, or son were voluntarily sent 
to the hospital, and all arrangements to 
disinfect were attended to without demurrer. 
It would have been well for Bombay if the 
example of Christians had been more widely 
followed. 

Two or three things are suggested : 

First.— The Christians faced the danger 
and did their duty. , 

Second.— They were law-abiding, and 
furthered the efforts of those who were 
trying to stamp out the pestilence. 

Third.— They were self-sacrificing, and 
separated themselves from their families 
when the public good demanded it. Those 
who know the Christians are well aware 
that family ties are as strong among them 
as among other Orientals. 

Fourth——They acted with more intelli- 
gence than the other communities. They 
probably did not understand the reason 
why segregation was practiced, but they 
recognized that the English officials were 
trying to enforce it for the good of the 
whole people. 


SUDRAS COMING TO CHRIST 
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{Nearly all the converts to Christianity in the Telugu mission have come from the Pariahs, or those not counted in the 
four great castes of India. This account of an awakening among the Sudras, the lowest of the four castes, will be read 


with great interest. 


S we were returning to our tent from a 
day of preaching among the outcastes 
there, right in our pathway was a Sudra 
village. As we entered it silence reigned. 
Then it was broken by a few dogs which 
had discovered the strangers. We waited a 
little while, but the villagers had only just 
returned from the hills, where they had been 
herding the goats and cattle, and were now 
busy securing them safely for the night, 
milking them and feeding the lambs whose 
shrill bleating was the only sound that we 
could hear. 

I told the preachers to come with me and 
led the way to a fine tree, took up my con- 
certina, and we sang praises to the Lord 
Jesus. One by one the people gathered 


until in the dusk ninety or a hundred faces 


gazed eagerly at us. Darker and darker it 
grew, and setting aside my instrument I 
spoke to them of Jesus, the “ Light of the 
World,” likening their spiritual darkness to 
the shadows that wrapped us round like a 
thick pall. How they listened! What 
a relief to talk to people who were really 
awake and eager for the truth. It was an 
inspiration. At last I asked them if they 
were satisfied with idolatry and drew from 
them the confession that they would no 
longer believe or pray to the idols worshipped 
before by them. To test them I asked: 

“Are you willing to break up the idol- 
house and give up the idols?” 

“Yes,” they replied. 

“Then,” said I, “we will return tomorrow 
and see if you have kept your word.” 

Next morning early we again sought 
them, but nothing had been done and we 
almost feared that, like so many Hindu 
promises, it had been an idle boast — and 
yet it was hard to doubt our impression of 
their sincerity. 
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It marks a new departure in the mission work among the Telugus.] 


Great was our joy when the chief or head 
man of the village ordered that the “ gods” 
—their gaily-painted bits of stone — should 
be placed in my arms and I was told to 
take them away. 

So there they lie on my library floor: 
stones, unpolished, uncleansed, with only 
the sacred marks which the Brahman placed 
there to make them consecrated and holy — 
tokens of a people’s folly and superstition, 
and also, thank God, tokens now to us of 
a people’s awakening from the sleep of 
death—the rousing at last from spiritual 
bondage. 

Idols —those are but bits of stone — 
would they give you a “made idol?” Lis- 


. ten to the words of one who is an authority 


in those matters, whose words can be relied 
upon. Speaking of just such a stone, he 
says: “It is as carefully treated by its priest 
as the elaborately carved idol in a beautiful 
temple, and is as devoutly worshipped by 
the villagers.” 

What specially cheered us was that this 
manifestion was among the Sudras, who in 
this part of the country are regarded as of 
the higher caste; not that we seek them 
from a worldly point of view more than we 
do the poor and outcast, but because, com-- 
ing from those who have nothing worldly to 
gain and much to lose by such a confession, 
it bore the impress of truth. Throughout 
all this district there is a wonderful awaken- 
ing in this caste, and we feel convinced that 
the time is near when a great ingathering 
from their ranks will gladden our hearts. 

The man holding highest rank in this 
district belongs to that caste; and lately: 
while paying me a visit, he said: * Sir, when 
you go out to preach you won’t forget the 
Sudras, will you?” I believe that he is one 
of the hidden disciples who as yet seek the 
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Lord by night. But love cannot live in 
the dark, it needs the sunshine to develop 
it, and ere long he and his brethren will 
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have to acknowledge their brother, the 
Joseph who so long ago they sold into 
Egypt. 


OUR DUTY 
REV. A. FRIESEN, 


HOUGH the famine is over the conse- 
quences of it will be, for a long time 
to come, like a curse upon the people of 
India. The working class of the present 
generation are broken in soul and body, 
and have no energy and no means to begin 
to work for life anew. And we must also 
remember the many widows who lost their 
husbands during the famine and have to 
suffer their lifetime under the terrible curse 
of Indian widowhood. 

Looking back upon this famine, and re- 
membering that several millions have died 
such a horrible death, we may well ask 
ourselves: What is our duty towards the 
nations of India? We donot think that by 
sending of money or provisions a famine 
can be prevented, and this is not at all our 
duty. The government of Great Britain is 
responsible to the “ King of all kings” for 
the welfare of the people of India (of course 
during the time of distress it is the duty of 
every Christian nation to help). But we as 
followers of Christ must bring the gospel 
to them, so that if these poor, but precious, 
blood-bought men in India have to die such 
painful death, they may die in Jesus, and 
have the assurance of eternal joy and hap- 
piness. 

We desire to call the attention of the 
Lord’s people especially to the fact that at 
present the nations of India are ready and 
anxious as never before to receive Christ as 
their Savior. The affliction of the famine 
has made them more accessible to the 
“truth as it is in Jesus’? than ever before. 

The great famine of 1877 and 1878, in 
which more than three millions died by 
Starvation, was followed by an ingathering 
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of precious souls into Christ’s kingdom, 
such as was never witnessed in the whole 
history of the church since the day of Pen- 
tecost at Jerusalem. In the Telugu mission 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
alone, 9,147 were baptized from the 15th of 
June to the 17th of September, 1878, and 
of these 2,222 were baptized in one day. 
The masses of India had been convinced 
in the time of need that their gods had eyes, 
but could not see their distress; they had 
ears, but did not hear the cry of despair; 
they had hands, but could not help. Thus 
they lost faith in their many dead idols, and 
turned to the living, loving God. 

Now the’ last famine has again opened 
the doors and the hearts of thousands of 
men and women to the gospel. The bodily 
starvation has helped to bring about a 
spiritual hungering after the bread of life, 
and Jesus with a heart full of practical 
sympathy and compassions says to his dis- 
ciples today: “Give ye them to eat.” 

The Lord have mercy upon his children, 
and keep them from indifference in this seri- 
ous responsibility of the salvation of immor- 
tal souls, whose spiritual welfare the Lord 
has entrusted to them! We are answerable 
to our Savior for these souls if we neglect 
our duty. 

May the Holy Spirit burn this old 
Quaker’s motto into our heart, so that 
we ever remember it: “I expect to pass 
through this world but once. If, therefore, 
there be any kindness I can show, or any 
good thing I can do any fellow human 
being, let me do it now; let me not defer it 
nor neglect it, for I will not pass this way 
again.” 


PROGRAM FOR MONTHLY MISSIONARY MEETING 


(References are to this number of the MAGAzINzE.) 


Song Service. 8. Singing. 
Scripture and Prayer. 

Singing. 

Special Dispatches to the Churches, 
P The Energy of the Uganda Mission, 


a. Rev. W. B. Boggs, D.D. p. 168. 
6. Rev. A. H. Curtis. . A Forward Movement in China, 
c. George Huntley, M.D. p. 165. 
dad. Mr. H. J. Openshaw. 
Prayer. 
Singing. 13. Prayer. 
Daily Life in a Mission Field, p. 175. 4, Offering for the American Baptist 


a. Ina Hard Place. Missi . 
6. The Story of Jesus. issionary Union. 


c. An Illustration of Caste. 15. Doxology and Benediction. 


g. The Gordon University at Khartum, 
p. 169. 


12. Our Duty to India. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE MEETING OF MARCH 13, 1899. THIRTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


HE death of Rev. C. B. Glenesk, of the Congo Mission, was announced as having 
occurred in Scotland. 

Rev. S. A. Perrine of Impur, Assam, and Rev. F. S. Davis, of Allur, India, were 
authorized to take a furlough in 1goo. 

Hon. E. E. Lewis of Sioux City, lowa, having proposed to do some voluntary service 
among the churches on behalf of the foreign missionary cause, his offer was gratefully 
accepted for a period of six months. 

A communication from the Telugu Conference was laid before the committee and the 
various matters presented were taken under consideration. 

THE MEETING OF MARCH 27, 1899. THIRTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 

The return passages of Mrs. Thomas Hill and Mrs. William A. Hall to the Congo were 
authorized. 

A communication was presented from Rev. A. E. Carson of Thayetmyo, Burma, stating 
his plans for establishing an advanced station among the Chin people of the Northern 
Chin hills. 
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A GOOD YEAR 


WE have had in Sendai and vicinity a moder- 
ately prosperous year. The church in Sendai 
added five members. Among these was my son 
of twelve. His parents’ hearts were glad to 
believe he had truly given his heart to Jesus, and 
now made at his own request an open profession 
of his attachment to his church. In November 
I had the pleasure of assisting at the organiza- 
tion of a church of Christ at Yome in this prov- 
ince, about fifty miles from Sendai, with ten 
constituent members. Brother Hamblen, my 
fellow-worker here in Sendai, went out with me 
‘and preached acceptably in Japanese the organi- 
zation sermon. The next afternoon we baptized 
into the membership of the new church six 
promising candidates. The year has been char- 
acterized by a readiness to hear on the part of 
unbelievers, and on the whole I think a gradual 
waking up to a sense of their responsibilities on 
the part of the church members. 
SENDAI, JAPAN. Rev. E. H. JONEs. 


FIRST FRUITS AT KIATING 


YESTERDAY was a red-letter day for us in this 
station. Four were led down into the baptismal 
waters early in the morning. Having no tank in 
our chapel the rite was administered from a sand- 
bar out in the middle of the beautiful Ya River 
that flows past the west wall of this city. The 
situation afforded a beautiful and unobstructed 
view from the top of the city wall which em- 
braces the river for more than a quarter of a mile. 
From this witness stand many were the eyes 
resting upon our little band as we boarded a 
boat to carry us across the neck of the stream 
that separated us from the sand-bar where the 
ceremony took place. Hundreds of people for 
the first time were thus brought to behold the 
observance that literally shows forth the Lord’s 
death and resurrection. 

Our hearts especially rejoice, since these are 
the first we have baptized here, and mark what 
is hoped may be the beginning of great things in 
this station. Three are men to whom we have 
been teaching the gospel ever since our coming 
to this land, about five years now. One is a man 
who has not been known to us so long. He isa 
student not only of Chinese literature, but one 
who has also given much study to find the true 
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religion and the true God. His experience would 
fill pages, but I shall not relate it here. He has- 
found the God whom his soul all these years 
has been seeking. Another man was to have 
been one of our number —a personal teacher. 
He first taught Miss Inveen—now Mrs. Up- 
craft—— upon our first arrival in Kiating. After 
she left he became Mr. Viking’s personal teacher, 
and when the riots came in the spring of 1895 he 
was one of the three men who stood by me while 
I was surrounded by the rioters, and they looted 
and destroyed our buildings. When I resumed 
the work after the riots he became my personal 
teacher. When Mr. Bradshaw became my asso- 
ciate worker he became his personal teacher, in 
which service he has been retained up to the 
present. He was to have been baptized yester- 
day, but his family and relatives have been very 
much opposed to his uniting with the church. 
Yesterday morning when he was about to leave 
his room and join the party totbe baptized his 
mother and wife quickly closed his room door 
and locked it on the outside, closing him within. 
They guarded the door and would not let him 
out until dark, when he immediately came to see 
us and reassure us that he is still willing to follow 
his Lord in baptism. I cannot tell you here all 
that he has suffered, but God has a place where 
he records these things, and no one trial or suf- 
fering will be forgotten. 

Our heart overflows with joy in receiving these 
first ones into Christ’s fold. 

Rev. W. F. BEAMAN. 
KIATING, WEsT CHINA. 


ONE YEAR’S CHANGES 


THE interest in the city continues the same. 
In comparing the progress of the work during 
the past year we have every reason to be much 
encouraged. A year ago we were hoping to get 
a hold upon the people in the city; today we 
have, apart from our regular chapel congrega- 
tions, large meetings every Thursday and Sun- 
day evenings inside the city walls. Several years 
ago it was dangerous —so I am told —for the 
missionary to walk about in the city. Today the 
missionary is about the only person thinking 
natives will trust. Before long we will have 


more inquirers than we can care for. 
KITYANG, CHINA, 


REv. J. SPEICHER. 
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BOOK 


THE Baptists. WHO ARE THEY AND WHAT 
pO THEY BELIEVE? This little volume by our 
missionary at Secunderabad, India, Rev. W. B. 
Boggs, D.D., published by the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, at 25 cents, gives in 
compact form the views of the Baptists with 
scriptural authority and quotations from vari- 
ous standard authors on the points of our Bap- 
tist belief. These numerous quotations from 
scholars whose opinion deserves and obtains 
the respect of the world, make it perhaps the 
most satisfactory of the brief statements of 
our Baptist position. 


MorE than beautiful, really elegant, is the 
“ History of the First Baptist Church of Phila- 
delphia and the Account of the Bi-Centennial 
Celebration of its Foundation,” just issued by 
the American Baptist Publication Society. It 
is a sumptuous volume, a delight to the eye 
and a stimulus tothe mind. ‘The editor, who is 
also the author of the historical address, is 
William W. Keen, M.D., LL.D., and Dr. Keen 
has shown us that he understands the art of 
book-making. His volume is not only a model, 
but is so complete, so full and yet condensed, 
and presented in so beautiful a form that it may 
be considered really an ideal of what a church 
history ought to be. Of the interest and im- 
portance of the volume we need not speak. It 
is enough to know that it is an ample and inter- 
esting history of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, and contains all any one would 
wish to know about that venerable and influ- 
ential body, presented in a most attractive 
manner. Price, in cloth, $3.00; half morocco, 
$4.00; half turkey morocco, extra, $5.00. 


THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA, by Frederic 
Perry Noble, published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, in two volumes of about four 
hundred and fifty pages each; price, $4.00. 
Since the opening of Central Africa there has 
been a demand for a volume giving a general 
account of the rise and progress of missionary 
work in that continent. There are many books 
treating of missions in different parts of Africa 
and biographies of individual missionaries, but 
until the present we believe there has been 
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none even claiming to cover the whole ground. 
In treating of such a large subject as Christian 
missions in Africa, even though the treatment 
occupies nearly nine hundred pages, it has been, 
of course, impossible to give the details of par- 
ticular missions. In fact Mr. Noble’s volumes 
may perhaps be more properly called an ency- 
clopedia of the development of Africa than a 
history. He has written it according to his 
sub-title, as “a story of civilization,” and such 
it truly is. And while no one need expect to 
find in it a full and satisfactory history of any 
one mission, yet as an introduction to a de- 
tailed study of missions in Africa, and as a 
story of the transformation of Africa under 
the efforts of Christian missionaries and ex- 
plorers, it is thoroughly full and satisfactory. 
It is by far the best book on the subject of 
Africa as a whole, and deserves, and will have,a 
wide circulation. 


THE AMERICAN Baptist YEAR Book, pub- 
lished by the American Baptist Publication 
Society, at 25 cents, is simply indispensable 
to every one who desires an intelligent view 
of all the varied activities and agencies 
of the Baptists of the United States. It 
contains a careful summary of the work of all 
our general denominational societies, with a 
list of the principal officers, and also of all the 
Baptist conventions of every state; lists and 
statistics of Baptist denominational institu- 
tions, charitable institutions, periodicals, or- 
dained ministers in the United States and 
American missionaries in foreign lands, with 
the denominational Baptist statistics of this 
country, by states, with a summary and also 
the statistics of Baptists throughout the 
world, and a summary of the religious denom- 
inations of the United States. This informa- 
tion cannot be obtained in any other place 
without a vast amount of research. The 
small price charged for the YEAR Book does 
not repay the Society for the expense of the 
publication, and the denomination owes the 
Publication Society as well as the editor, J. G. 
Walker, D.D., of Philadelphia, an annual vote 
of thanks for the care and enterprise shown 
in issuing this valuable publication. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. It 
assists the weakened stom- 
ach, and makes the process 
of digestion natural and easy. 

Taken before retiring, 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. Péeasant 
take. 


For sale by Druggists. 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


Latest Improvements. 
All Sizes. Fair Prices 


Hook & Hastings Co, 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
(Established 1827.) KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


ORGANS aat $400 to $2,000 


Taken in exchange for sale at 


. BARGAINS 


Write for particulars 


@ @ @ @ OOS 33333322332 


Briehtest Be of 


papers for Young People, and for all who are interested in Young People’s Work 
among ay, Send 25 cents for a Three Months’ Trial Trip a 


THE BAPTIST UNION 


beginning with the initial number of the Convention Series, April 22, and you 
ill be convinced that among papers of its class it is 


Ubszivaites, neauatted, 


Address, THE BAPTIST UNION, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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THOSE FAMOUS “‘BLYMY2R”’ 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


Unlike other bells 
Can be heard farther and more durable 


Superior tone 


Also lower in price 


OUR FREE CATALOCUE TELLS WHY 


THE GINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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** What is the price of Dobbins’ Electric Soap?” 

‘‘Five cents a bar full size, just reduced from ten. 
Hasn’t been less than ten for 33 years.” 

“Why that’s the price of common brown soap. Send 
me a box. I can’t afford to buy any other soap after 
this.” 


When writing to advertisers, 
please mention this MaGazine. 


CTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERY- 
WHERE for “The Story of the Philippines,” by 
Murat Halstead, commissioned by the Government as 
Official Historian to the War Department. The book was 
written in army camps at San Francisco, on the Pacific 
with General Merritt, in the hospitals at Honlulu, in 
Hong Kong, in the American trenches at Manila, in 
insurgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the deck of the 
Olympia with Dewey, and in the roar of battle at the fall 
of Manila. Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pono taken by government photographers on the spot. 
e book. w prices. Big profits. Freight paid. 
Credit given. ap all trashy unofficial war books, Outfit 
free. Address, H. L. Barber, General Manager, 356 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FOR BAPTIST CHURCHES 


THE BEST MISSIONARY MAP 


Is the New Map of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
It has all the Baptist Mission Stations in Asia.i 


Size 10 x 8 Feet, on Linen Cloth, Beautiful Colors, 
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Price $3.50, Delivered Free 


ADORESS BAPTIST MISSION ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. « 
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